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upstairs to his study. A field 
lay below the window. Johns 
pointed: “ That’s the Royal 

Paddock. I often see the Queen 
there with her children and the 
Queen Mother, right below This 
window. I hear some fascinat¬ 
ing things, I can tell you. 

“ One day the children were 
nearly kicked by a horse, and 
you should have heard the 
Queen Mother ticking off her 
daughter about it.” 

We looked at the long rows 
of Biggies books. Johns said : 
“ They didn’t make me much 
money at first. You see, the 
Oxford University Press said 
you couldn’t have royalties for 
children’s books. 

“My chief motive then was 
to make young boys air- 


minded in Britain. I’d paid 
one or two visits to Germany. 

“ Willi Messerschmitt told me 
about his order book—with 
3,000 109‘s down on it. Well, 
I’m an imperialist, I don’t mind 
saying. I’ve always believed in 
the Empire. I was really 
alarmed.” 

IN LONG-HAND 

J OHNS walked over to his 
desk. He said: “ I start work 
here each morning, including 
week-ends, at about eight. I 
write everything in long-hand. I 
answer all my mall in long- 
hand too.” 

Johns pulled over two trays 
piled high with letters. One 
letter began: “ I am a Zulu 


boy. . . Another was from a 
Chinese boy in Malaya. 

Another was from an Estonian 
girl refugee living in Sweden ; 
it said : “You can have no idea 
how much Biggies has ment to 
me. I was passionately in love 
with him. . . 

Johns said: “After the war 
two young Norwegians called 
on me. They said that under 
the Germans they had crossed 
the border into Sweden at 
night in order to get Biggies 
books to read.” 

I looked through the affection¬ 
ate admiring letters. 

I asked : “ Have you any 

children of your own ? ” 

Johns shook his head. Then 
he said : "I also had a visit 
from an R.A.F. officer who said 
he had escaped from a P.o.W- 
camp by deliberately employing 
methods he had 1 earned from 
Biggies.” 

KNEW NOTHING 

T POUND myself wondering: 

what could Biggies really 
teach about escaping ? Johns 
said :— 

“You know I escaped from 
the Germans myself in 1918. 
We were bombing cities like 
Mannheim under Trenchard. 

“We didn’t think much of 
him, by the way. He knew 
nothing about it at all. Lived 
in a chateau miles from the 
airfield. 

“Well, one day in Septem¬ 
ber I had to turn back from a 
raid because my plane had 
been hit and my cockpit was 
full of petrol. I looked down 
and there was a swarm of 
Huns. I went like a bat out of 
hell, but they were new Fokker 
D.7’s and just shot me to 
pieces. 

“I came down at a village 
near Strasbourg, and the chap 
that got me landed too. He 
was Ernst Udet—one of the 
decent Germans. 
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Biggies hasbroogfit 
Johns success... 
he has also brought 
a £10,000 tax bill 


When I began Biggies it wasn’t 
for the money. 

“ You see, in the early 1930’s 
I got rather irritated at all the 
air magazines coming: from 
America. You know what the 
Yanks are. Anyone would 
think that no other nation had 
ever done any air lighting. So 
I started a magazine to boost 
British flying. 

“ I wanted some fiction about 
the First World War, but there 
wasn’t any to buy. So I wrote 
a story myself called The White 
Fokker. I called the hero 
Bigglesworth, after an R.A.F. 
man with a rather similar 
name. Biggies for short, of 
course.” 

Captain Johns stumped 
across to a large corner cup- 
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board. He swung open the door 
and switched a light. 

The Queen Anne cupboard 
became a cocktail bar. 

“ The previous owner fixed 
this,” said Johns the tailor’s son, 
“ . . . chap called Lord March- 
wood. Nice, eh ? ” 

FIRST STORY 

H E poured me a generous 
whisky. He said: “ That first 
story was about a Hun who got 
the trick of waiting above our 
airfields and coming in behind 
our chaps as they landed. 

“Well, in 1916. that was 
regarded as a really swinish 
thing to do. My story told how 
Biggies acted as bait to catch 
the fellow.” 

Captain Johns took me 


got at me. They wanted U 
know what I had done with m\ 
bomb. 

“ All I could say was : * I 
don’t know. I just pulled th< 
toggle when your chaps wen] 
after me.’ But I was tried ;ii 
Strasbourg Jail for bombing at 
undefended city. 

“I had an interpreter, but h< 
told me nothing .about whsi<t 
was going on in the court unit 
the end when he said simply : 
‘ You have been sentenced t< 
death.’ ” 


FARCICAL 

J OHNS looked out across tin 
trees of Bushy Park. lb 
said : “ Then I made my firsl 
attempt at escape. I was wear ini 
German striped prison dress 
but an American prisoner in the 
exercise yard suggested wt 
should have a go at getting oul 
through the bars of the lavatory 
window. 

“I got stuck, and a guarc 
outside started swiping at m< 
with his bayonet. So I wa: 
trying to squeeze back and th< 
American was pushing me on 
It was really farcical. 

“Later I went to a prisor 
camp. The Germans hac 
dropped the execution idet 
then. I escaped and wandered 
about for five days. It wa t 
awful. I was cold and hungry 
at the beginning, of November 
I think i was glad when g 
farmer with a shotgun finally 
caught me in his orchard.” 


MODEST, LOYAL 

T HEN are the adventures oi 
Biggies based on th< 
adventures of Johns ? John 
explained: “ Biggies is th 

quiet sort of Briton I reall\ 
admire. Modest, loyal. Mud 
braver than me. I used to ge 
really scared.” 

Downstairs. Mrs. Johns callet 
us to afternoon tea. 

As I left, lights were glimmer¬ 
ing across the road in Hampton 
Court Palace. 

Earlier, when I arrived, I hac 
smiled at the contrast of Johns 
the prosperous Biggies man 
and the imperial ghosts ol 
Hampton. I smiled no longer. 

I thought of those letter.*- 
upstairs, from the Zulu bov 
from children all over Lie 
world. I thought of the simpl< 
British ideals William Johns 
puts into print. 

I realised that this burly 
ex-airman has really earned hi 
stately Hampton home. 

As a propagandist he may In' 
achieving more for Britain than 
all the lecturers of the British 
Council put together. 
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Biggies hasbrought 
Johns success... 
ho has also brought 
a £16,000 tax bill 


When I began Biggies it wasn’t 
for the money. 

“ You see, in the early 1930’s 
I got rather irritated at all the 
air magazines coming from 
America. You know what the 
Yanks are. Anyone would 
think that no other nation had 
ever done any air fighting. So 
I started a magazine to boost 
British flying. 

“ I wanted some fiction about 
the First World War, but there 
wasn’t any to buy. So I wrote 
a story myself called The White 
Fokker. I called the hero 
Bigglesworth, after an R.A.F. 
man with a rather similar 
name. Biggies for short, of 
course.” 

Captain Johns stumped 
across to a large corner cup- 
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board. He swung open the door 
and switched a light. 

The Queen Ann© cupboard 
became a cocktail bar. 

“ The previous owner fixed 
this,” said Johns the tailor’s son, 
“. . . chap called Lord March- 
wood. Nice, eh ? ” 

FIRST STORY 

H E poured me a generous 
whisky. He said: “ That first 
story was about a Hun who got 
the trick of waiting above our 
airfields and coming m behind 
our chaps as they landed. 

“ Well, in 1916. that was 
regarded as a really swinish 
thing to do. My story told how 
Biggies acted as bait to catch 
the fellow.” 

Captain Johns took me 


upstairs to his study. A field 
lay below the window. Johns 
pointed: “That’s the Royal 
Paddock. I often see the Queen 
there with her children and the 
Queen Mother, right below This 
window. I hear some fascinat¬ 
ing things, I can tell you. 

“ One day the children were 
nearly kicked by a horse, and 
you should have heard the 
Queen Mother ticking off her 
daughter about it.” 

We looked at the long rows 
of Biggies books. Johns said : 
“ They didn’t make me much 
money at first. ""You see, the 
Oxford University Press said 
you couldn’t have royalties for 
children’s books. 

“My chief motive then was 
to make young boys air- 


minded in Britain. I’d paid 
one or two visits to Germany. 

“Willi Messerschmitt told me 
about his order book—with 
3.000 109’s down on it. Well, 
I’m an Imperialist, I don’t mind 
saying. I’ve always believed in 
the Empire. I was really 
alarmed.” 

IN LONG-HAND 

J OHNS walked over to his 
desk. He said: “ I start work 
here each morning, including 
week-ends, at about eight. I 
write everything in long-hand. I 
answer all my mall in long- 
hand too.” 

Johns pulled over two trays 
piled high with letters. One 
letter began: “ I am a Zulu 


boy. . . Another was from a 
Chinese boy in Malaya. 

Another was from an Estonian 
girl refugee living in Sweden ; 
it said : “ You can have no idea 
how much Biggies has ment to 
me. I was passionately in love 
with him. ...” 

Johns said: “After the war 
two young Norwegians called 
on me. They said that under 
the Germans they had crossed 
the border into Sweden at 
night in order to get Biggies 
books to read.” 

I looked through the affection¬ 
ate admiring letters. 

I asked: “Have you any 
children of your own ? 

Johns shook his head. Then 
he said: *T also had a visit 
from an R.A.F. officer who said 
he had escaped from a P.o.W- 
camp by deliberately employing 
methods he had learned from 
Biggies-” 

KNEW NOTHING 

T FOUND myself wondering : 

what could Biggies really 
teach about escaping ? Johns 
said 

“You know I escaped from 
the Germans myself in 1918. 
We were bombing cities like 
Mannheim under Trenchard. 

“We didn’t think much of 
him, by the way. He knew 
nothing about it at all. Lived 
in a chateau miles from the 
airfield. 

“Well, one day in Septem¬ 
ber I had to turn back from a 
raid because my plane had 
been hit and my cockpit was 
full of petrol. I looked down 
and there was a swarm of 
Huns. I went like a bat out of 
hell, but they were new Fokker 
D.T’s and just shot me to 
pieces. 

“ I came down at a village 
near Strasbourg, and the chap 
that got me landed too. He 
was Ernsit Udet—one of the 
decent Germans. 
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trees of Bushy Park. 1 
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T HEN are the adventures < 
Biggies based on tl 
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explained: “ Biggies is tl 

quiet sort of Briton I real] 
admire. Modest, loyal. Mile 
braver than me. I used to gi 
really scared.” 

Downstairs. Mrs. Johns calls 
us to afternoon tea. 

As I left, lights were glimmftl 
ing across the road in Hampto 
Court Palace. 
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smiled at the contrast of John 
the prosperous Biggies mai 
and the imperial ghosts < 
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British ideals William Jonl 
puts into print. 
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ex-airman has really earned k 
stately Hampton home. ^ 
As a propagandist he may I 
achieving more for Britain tha 
all the lecturers of the BritU 
Council put together. 
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“"■"UST think of the things I am not 
I allowed,” exclaimed the author. 

“No sex. No hard liquor. The 
only time I made my chaps drink any¬ 
thing stronger than orange juice my 
sales fell by 10 per cent.” 




In the elegant drawing-room of his elegant 
Queen Anne house Captain William Earle Johns, 
creator of Biggies, shifted his burly shoulders 
and sighed. He slapped a big hand on his burly 
knees. 

, He said : “ Then think of swear words. One 
publisher wouldn't let me use any expletives at 
all at first. But he relented and agreed to 
* Oh, dear' and 4 Good gracious.' For stories 
about the Air Force, mind you. 

“ Imagine a chap messing up a landing, finish¬ 
ing up in a damned tree, and then simply saying 
‘Good gracious’ ! Well, it’s not lifelike, is it ? w 
Captain Johns sighed again. 

But some would say he has 
not much cause to sigh. Johns 
has just published his first 
piece of full-length fiction for 

adults NO MOTIVE FOR WhrmM 

MURDER (Hodder, 12s. 6d .)—a OlESIBS H3SDlGU 
taut and really exciting thriller 

He has also Just published his Johns success . 

50th Biggies book HIGGLES 

PRESSES ON (Hodder, 8s. 6d.). fm fiQC h|*fll! 

Like the 49 others it is a IIG MtiO dlOU UlUU 

small masterpiece of action 

without hard liquor. Like the Jj V1 H 000 t@Y l\ 

others it will quietly tick up « LI(J V UUU laA U 

sales’ figures far in excess of 
the average adult best-seller. 

When I began Biggies it wasn’t 
for the money. 

H “You see, in the early 1930’s 
I got rather irritated at all the 
air magazines coming from 
America. You know what the 
Yanks are. Anyone would 
think that no other nation had 
ever done any air fighting. So 
I started a magazine to boost 
British flying. 

“ I wanted some fiction about 
the First World War, but there 
wasn’t any to buy. So I wrote 
a story myself called The White 
Fokker. I called the hero 
Bigglesworth, after an R.A.F. 
man with a rather similar 
name. Biggies for short, of 
course.” 

Captain Johns stumped 
across to a large corner cup- 
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upstairs to his study. A field 
lay below the window. Johns 
pointed: That’s the Royal 

Paddock. I often see the Queen 
there with her children and the 
Queen Mother, right below .this 
window. I hear some fascinat¬ 
ing things, I can tell you. 

“ One day the children were 
nearly kicked by a horse, and 
you "should have heard the 
Queen Mother ticking off her 
daughter about it.” 

We looked at the long rows 
of Biggies books. Johns said: 
“ They didn’t make me much 
money at first. v "You see, the 
Oxford University Press said 
you couldn’t have royalties for 
children’s books. 

“My chief motive then was 
to make young boys air- 


board. He swung open the door 
and switched a light. 

The Queen Anne cupboard 
became a cocktail bar. 

“ The previous owner fixed 
this,” said Johns the tailor’s son, 
“. . . chap called Lord March- 
wood. Nice, eh ? ” 


THOR even the bad things 
A which happen to the man 
behind Biggies are the calam¬ 
ities of success. 

Such as the time when he was 
ill a few years back/ (“some 
devilish bug I’d picked up on 
holiday in North Africa ”). Lying 
■weak,' unable to work, Johns was 
handed in a demand for his 
previous year’s taxes. The figure 
on the bill—£16,000. 

How has Johns, son of a Hert¬ 
ford tailor, managed to come in 
for the sweet pain of tax bills 
like that ? 

In the drawing-room at 
Hampton Court he told me : 
" This is the absolute truth. 


FIRST STORY 


H E poured me a generous 
whisky. He said: “ That first 
story was about a Hun who got 
the trick of waiting above our 
airfields and coming in behind 
our chaps as they landed. 

“ Well, in 1916. that was 
regarded as a really swinish 
thing to do. My story told how 
Biggies acted as bait to catch 
the fellow.” 

Captain Johns took me 
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minded in Britain. I’d paid 
one or two visits to Germany. 

“Willi Messerschmitt told me 
about his order book—-with 
3.000 109’s down on it. Well, 
I’m an imperialist, I don’t mind 
saying. I’ve always believed in 
the Empire. I was really 
alarmed.” 
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IN LONG-HAND 


JOHNS walked over to his 
tl desk. He said: “ I start work 
here each morning, including 
week-ends, at about eight. I 
write everything in long-hand, I 
answer all my mall in long- 
hand too.” 

Johns pulled over two trays 
piled high with letters. One 
letter began: “ I am a Zulu 
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boy. . . Another was from a 
Chinese boy in Malaya. 

Another was from an Estonian 
pirl refugee living in Sweden ; 
it said : “You can have no idea 
how much Biggies has ment to 
me. I was passionately in love 
with him. . . 

Johns said : “ After the war 
Wo young Norwegians called 
on me. They said that under 
the Germans they had crossed 
the border into Sweden at 
night in order to get Biggies 
books to read.” 

I looked through the affection¬ 
ate admiring letters. 

I asked : “ Have you any 

children of your own ? ” 

Johns shook his head. Then 
he said : “ I also had a visit 
from an R.A.F. officer who said 
he had escaped from a P.o.W. 
camp by deliberately employing 
methods he had learned from 
Biggies.” 

KNEW NOTHING 

I FOUND myself wondering : 

What could Biggies really 
teach about escaping ? Johns 
said 

“You know I escaped from 
the Germans myself in 1918. 
We were bombing cities like 
Mannheim under Trenchard. 

“We didn’t think much of 
him, by the way. He knew 
nothing about it at all. Lived 
in a chateau miles from the 
airfield. 

“Well, one day in Septem¬ 
ber I had to turn back from a 
raid because my plane had 
been hit and my cockpit was 
full of petrol. I looked down 
and there was a swarm of 
Huns. I went like a bat out of 
hell, but they were new Fokker 
B.7’s and just shot me to 
pieces. 

“ I came down at a village 
near Strasbourg, and the chap 
that got me landed too. He 
was Ernst Udet—one of the 
decent Germans. 
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“ He walked up to my plane, 
saluted my gunner who was 
dead and then saluted me. He 
got the local doctor to patch me 
up. Then the other Germans 
got at me. They wanted to 
know what I had done with my 
bomb. 

“ All I could say was : • I 
don’t know. I just pulled the 
toggle when your chaps went 
after me.’ But. I was tried at 
Strasbourg Jail for bombing an 
undefended city. 

“I had an interpreter, but he 
told me nothing about, what 
was going on in the court until 
the end when he said simply : 

* You have been sentenced to 
death.’ ” 

FARCICAL 

J OHNS looked out across the 
trees of Bushy Park. He 
said : “ Then I made my first 
attempt at escape. I was wearing 
German striped prison dress, 
but an American prisoner in the 
exercise yard suggested we 
should have a go at getting out 
through the bars of the lavatory 
window. 

“I got stuck, and a guard 
outside started swiping at me 
with his bayonet. So I was 
trying to squeeze back and the 
American was pushing me on. 
It was really farcical. 

“Later I went to a prison 
camp. The Germans had 
dropped the execution idea- 
then. I escaped and wandered 
about for five days. It was 
awful. I was cold and hungry 
at the beginning, of November. 
I think I was glad when a 
farmer with a shotgun finally 
caught me in his orchard.” 


MODEST, LOYAL 

T HEN are the adventures of 
Biggies based on the 
adventures of Johns ? Johns 
explained: “ Biggies is the 

quiet sort of Briton I really 
admire. Modest, loyal. Much 
braver than me. I used to get 
really scared.” 

Downstairs. Mrs. Johns called 
us to afternoon tea. 

As I left, lights were glimmer¬ 
ing across the road in Hampton 
Court Palace. 

Earlier, when I arrived, I had 
smiled at the contrast of Johns, 
the prosperous Biggies man, 
and the imperial ghosts of 
Hampton. I smiled no longer. 

I thought of those letters 
upstairs, from the Zulu boy, 
from children all over the 
world. I thought of the simple 
British ideals William Johns 
puts into print. 

I realised that this burly 
ex-airman has really earned his 
stately Hampton home. 

As a propagandist he may be 
achieving more for Britain than* 
all the lecturers of the British 
Co uncil put together. __ _^ _. 
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Captain W. E. Johns: “ Couldn’t I give Biggies a few Socialist tendencies ? The damn cheek 


Hunter Davies went to see the redoubt¬ 
able Captain in his large, elegant Queen 
Anne house beside Hampton Court Palace. 

Johns is a large, healthy, plumpish man 
with a middle parting which gives him 
something of a Victorian schoolboy look. 
His worst word is damn, and he doesn t go 
to the lavatory, he goes to shed a tear. He 
is now seventy-two. He has written 20 
books in all. 

He was a pilot himself for sixteen years, 
beginning in the Royal Flying Corps in the 
first world war. He had lots of encounters 
with the Boche planes. He was shot down 
and became a prisoner of war. Twice he 
escaped and twice he was recaptured, once 
while stuck in the bars of the prison lavatory. 
Biggies, being small and slight, would never 
have allowed that to happen. 

It was in 1932 that he created Biggies, Fie 
was editor of a Flying magazine and looking 
for someone to write flying fiction. Nobody 
had thought of it, so he wrote some short 
stories himself. A publisher commissioned 
him to turn them into a book. 

“ They gave me orders on what to do. I 
had to have no sex, no expletives and no 
drinking. I haven’t changed that in all these 
years. I did let drop one expletive the other 
day for the first time. Someone says, What 
the hell’s going on here.’ Not Biggies. Fie 
wouldn’t say anything like that.” 

The villains have always caused a bit of 
trouble. One London library has banned 
Biggies because they say he has a colour 
prejudice. “ This is nonsense. I’ve had as 
many white villains as coloured. I take great 
care with villains. If I make him Spanish, 
my Spanish sales slump. If he’s a Com¬ 
munist, they won’t buy it in East Germ any^! 


Biggies sells 20 million copies each year m 
seventeen different countries. All the eight 
books are still being reprinted. Captain Johns 
has made a lot of money from him. It gave 
him a Monte Carlo villa and an estate m 
Scotland. Yet the teenagers today are light 
years apart from those of 1932. 

“Well, for a start, my age bracket has 
changed. They used to be all 16-18-year-olds. 
Now they are aged from 9 to fourteen. That 
age still thinks girls are pretty soppy. 1 had 
Biggies rescue an Italian princess once had 
they alHwrote in asking if Biggies was going 
soft. Not the girls, of course. They’re always 
wanting him to get married.” 

Captain Johns dislikes James Bond. " He s 
not character-forming.” He dislikes pop 
groups. “They’re just a sex outlet. lie 
doesn’t care much for TV. “ It’s all politics 
and third-rate singers.” 

Like Biggies, he would do any operation 
necessary for the country’s good. During the 
war, they found that so many people wanted 
to go into the R.A.F. because of Biggies. So 
the Air Ministry, to get girls into the 
W.R.A.F., asked him to do a female counter¬ 
part. So he produced Worrals. Then the War 
Office wanted some Commandos. So he 
created Gimlet. 

Like Biggies, he’s also incorruptible. “ Just 
after the war, a member of the Labour 
Government came up to see me at my house 
in Scotland. They were impressed by the 
hold Biggies had on young minds, minds 
which in another five years would be voting. 
Couldn’t I possibly give Biggies a few 
Socialist tendencies? It would be worth my 

while. . , , , _. . 

“ Of course I refused. Point blank. Biggies 
has no politics. The damn cheek.” 
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Captain W. E. Johns: “ Couldn’t I give Biggies a few Socialist tendencies ? The damn cheek " 


Hunter Davies went to see the ^doubt¬ 
able Captain in his large, elegant Queen 
Anne house beside Hampton Court Palace. 

Johns is a large, healthy, plumpish man 
with a middle parting which gives him 
something of a Victorian schoolboy look. 
His worst word is damn, and he doesn t *o 
to the lavatory, he goes to shed a tear. He 
is now seventy-two. He has written 200 
books in all. 

He was a pilot himself for sixteen years, 
beginning in the Royal Flying Corps m the 
first world war. He had lots of encounters 
with the Boche planes. He was shot down 
and became a prisoner of war. Twice he 
escaped and twice he was recaptured, once 
while, stuck in the bars of the prison lavatory. 
Biggies, being small and slight, would never 
have allowed that to happen. 

It was in 1932 that he created Biggies. He 
was editor of a Flying magazine and looking 
for someone to write flying fiction. Nobody 
had thought of it, so he wrote some short 
stories himself. A publisher commissioned 
him to turn them into a book. 

“ They gave me orders on what to do. I 
had to have no sex, no expletives and no 
drinking. I haven’t changed that in all these 
years. I did let drop one expletive the other 
day for the first time. Someone says, What 
the hell’s going on here.’ Not Biggies. He 
wouldn’t say anything like that.” 

The villains have always caused a bit of 
trouble. One London library has banned 
Biggies because they say he has a colour 
prejudice. “ This is nonsense. I ve had as 
many white villains as coloured. I take great 
care with villains. If I make him Spanish, 
my Spanish sales slump. If he’s a Com¬ 
munist, they won’t buy it in East Germany ^ 


Biggies sells 20 million copies each year in 
seventeen different countries. All the eight 
books are still being reprinted. Captain Johns 
has made a lot of money from him. It gave 
him a Monte Carlo villa and an estate in 
Scotland. Yet the teenagers today are light 
years apart from those of 1932. 

“Well for a start, my age bracket has 
changed. They used to be all 16-18-year-olds 
Now they are aged from 9 to fourteen, that 
age still thinks girls are pretty soppy. I had 
Biggies rescue an Italian princess once had 
they all wrote in asking if Biggies was going 
soft. Not the girls, of course. They’re always 
wanting him to get married.” 

Captain Johns dislikes James Bond. “ He’s 
not character-forming.” He dislikes, pop 
groups. “They’re just a sex outlet He 
doesn’t care much for TV. “ It’s all politics 
and third-rate singers.” 

Like Biggies, he would do any operation 
necessary for the country’s good. During the 
war, they found that so many people wanted 
to go into the R.A.F. because of Biggies. So 
the Air Ministry, to get girls into the 
W.R.A.F., asked him to do a female counter¬ 
part. So he produced Worrals. Then the War 
Office wanted some Commandos. So he 
created Gimlet. 

Like Biggies, he’s also incorruptible. “ Just 
after the war, a member of the Labour 
Government came up to see me at my house 
in Scotland. They were impressed by the 
hold Biggies had on young minds, minds 
which in another five years would be voting. 
Couldn’t I possibly give Biggies a few 
Socialist tendencies? It would be worth my^ 

while. ,, , . 

“ Of course I refused. Point blank. Biggies 
has no politics. The damn cheek.” 





(left) Johns’ son, Jack, shortly before his 
death in 1954 

(courtesy of Mrs Sabena Johns) 

(below) Doris and Bill Johns in Park 
House, Hampton Court 
(courtesy of Mrs Marjorie Ellis) 















William Earl Johns with his parents and younger brother, Russell, at 
Hertford, about 1908. (Courtesy Mrs Kathleen King) 










Left: Second Lieutenant W.E. 
Johns, Royal Flying Corps, 1917, 
(Courtesy Mrs Marjorie Ellis) 

Below: Lance Corporal W.E. 
Johns, the Machine Gun Corps, 
1916. (Courtesy Mrs Margaret 
Collins) 












Johns, in later life, with 
some of his own books. 
(Courtesy John Trendler) 


Johns' son, Jack, shortly before his death 
in 1954. (Courtesy Mrs Sabena Johns) 









